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ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE  LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY. 

SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


THOMAS  MESSINGER  DROWN,  LL.D.,  President. 


The  University  offers  the  following  Courses: 


I.  IN  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

1.  The  Classical  Course. 

2.  The  Latin-Scientific  Course. 

3.  The  Course  in  Science  and  Letters. 

II.  IN  TECHNOLOGY. 

1 . The  Course  in  Civil  Engineering. 

2.  The  Course  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

3.  4.  The  Course  in  Mining  Engineering  and  Metallurgy. 

5.  The  Course  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

6.  The  Course  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 

7.  The  Course  in  Architecture. 
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EDITORIAL. 


S is  customary,  we  publish  the  oration 
^ which  won  the  prize  in  the  Junior 
oratorical  contest,  held  in  the  chapel  on 
Washington’s  birthday.  It  possesses  no  little 
merit  and  gives  evidence  of  much  careful 
thought  during  its  preparation.  We  are  glad, 
if  possible,  to  give  it  greater  publicity,  not 
only  because  it  possesses  worth,  but  more 
especially  because  in  so  doing,  we  show  that 
the  custom  of  holding  the  annual  contest  has 
not  been  allowed  to  pass  away.  We  con- 
gratulate Ninety-eight  on  her  success. 


1 7E  regret  that  this  issue  of  The  Burr 
^ ^ is  several  days  late.  A delay  should 
especially  be  avoided,  for  the  reason  that  on 
such  occasions,  the  readers  of  The  Burr 
invariably  fall  into  the  belief  that  The  Burr  is 
preparing  a surprise  for  them  in  the  publica- 
tion of  a “ Christmas  number,”  or  something 
similar.  The  delay  has  been  caused  by  the 
stress  of  college  duties.  The  editors  of  The 
Burr  would  feel  much  more  at  their  leisure 
if  they  followed  the  example  of  a certain 
magazine,  which  announces  that  its  numbers 
will  appear  “ every  little  while.” 


7TTH  deep  regret  we  announce  the 
^ ^ resignation  of  Mr.  Harry  Layfield 
Bell  from  the  Board.  He  resigns  on  account 
of  college  duties.  Mr.  Bell  was  noted  for  his 
blood  curdling  ghost  stories,  which  appeared 


from  time  to  time  in  the  columns  of  The  Burr. 
His  ghost  stories  are  responsible  for  the  pom- 
padore  hair  worn  by  the  men  around  college, 
the  existence  of  which  disproves  the  theory 
that  “ what  goes  up  must  come  down.” 

As  a member  of  the  Board  during  the  past 
two  years,  Mr.  Bell  has  proved  himself  an 
earnest,  conscientious  worker,  and  his  absence 
from  the  Board  will  be  deeply  felt.  Mr. 
Amnien  has  been  elected  as  his  successor. 


T T appears  that  a certain  decision  in  a box- 
ing  contest  at  the  winter  meet  was  not 
concurred  in  by  the  Freshmen,  and  they  were 
so  discourteous  as  to  hiss  the  decision.  Their 
action,  it  seems,  was  engendered  by  personal 
feelings,  as  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  the 
decision.  The  Freshmen  seem  to  forget  their 
position  here.  They  are  not  here  to  direct ; 
and  suppose  that  a decision  were  unjust,  it  is 
far  from  their  place  to  criticise. 


^ 7 H I LE  we  regret  that  there  is  some 

^ * difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  foot-ball  game  played  by  the  ’Varsity  and 
Brown  University,  at  the  same  time  we  do  not 
feel  that  we  owe  an  apology  for  statements 
made  outside  of  the  editorial  columns  of  The 
Burr.  The  Board  is  not  responsible  for  the 
expression  of  personal  opinions,  as  was  the 
case  in  question.  Whatever  may  be  the  indi- 
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vidual  opinions  of  members  of  the  Board  in 
regard  to  the  decisions  in  the  game,  we  would 
dislike  extremely  to  see  the  friendly  relations 
between  Lehigh  and  Brown  brought  to  a 
close. 


71  7E  regret  to  learn  that  the  Juniors 
* ^ have  been  obliged  to  postpone  in- 
definitely their  class  banquet,  because  the 
number  of  men  who  signified  their  intention 
of  attending  was  so  small  that  the  committee 
did  not  feel  warranted  in  proceeding  with  the 
necessary  arrangements.  Never  before,  to  our 
knowledge,  has  this  state  of  affairs  occurred, 
and  the  conditions  which  bring  it  about  are 
greatly  to  be  deplored.  Ninety-eight,  how- 
ever, is  not  alone  in  this  impecunious  condition. 
The  whole  student-body  seems  to  feel  a lack 
of  funds,  as  is  evinced  by  the  difficulty  experi- 
enced in  collecting  all  college  dues  and 
subscriptions.  This  was  quite  noticeable  dur- 
ing last  term  and  seems  to  continue  this  term 
as  well.  Let  us  hope  that  matters  may 
brighten  up  sufficiently  later  on,  so  that  the 
Juniors  may  not  fail  in  the  observance  of  a 
time-honored  custom. 


^ I '''HERE  seems  to  be  a movement  on  foot 
to  increase  the  requirements  in  the 
technical  courses  here.  A comparison  of  this 
year’s  rosters  with  those  of,  say  four  or  five 
years  ago,  shows  a marked  difference  in  the 
number  of  hours  given  to  college  exercises. 
It  may  be  pertinent  to  observe,  too,  that  the 
decline  in  college  spirit,  the  poor  support  of 
the  college  teams  and  other  college  organiza- 


tions, found  its  beginning — that  is,  it  first 
became  noticeable — about  four  years  ago. 
Making  due  allowance  for  the  effects  of  the 
financial  panic,  which  has  swept  the  country 
during  the  last  four  years,  tightening  the 
strings  of  money  bags,  which  will  account  for 
the  lack  of  financial  backing — making  due 
allowance  for  all  that,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
in  the  matter  that  the  increase  of  work  re- 
quired of  the  college  men,  is  responsible  in  a 
great  degree  for  this  lack  of  interest,  this 
absolute  dearth  of  enthusiasm  which  has 
settled  down  upon  the  place.  There  is  an  old 
adage,  “All  work  and  no  play,  makes  Jack 
a dull  boy,”  and  there  is  a world  of  truth  in  it. 
If  you  work  a horse  all  day  at  the  plow,  he 
doesn’t  hold  his  head  high  and  try  to  jump 
fences  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Lehigh  has  an  enviable  reputation  in  some 
respects,  she  has  turned  out  thinking  men ; 
she  has  also  “ flunked  ” out  thinking  men  ; 
men  who  besides  being  thinkers,  were  too  full 
of  life  to  become  book  worms.  The  work 
here  has  always  been  hard.  The  strain  on  the 
reasoning  faculties  has  always  been  ample,  if 
considerations  of  health  are  not  overlooked. 
Then  “ let  well  enough  alone.”  Has  the  brain 
no  elastic  limit  ? If  we  train  a man  physically, 
do  we  develop  only  his  arms,  dnly  his  legs, 
only  his  back  ? If  we  develop  the  brain, 
should  we  say,  “ I’ll  wade  through  this  book 
and  that,  I have  no  time  for  any  others.  What 
is  athletics,  literature,  or  the  affairs  of  the  day 
to  me  ? I must  become  an  engineer,” — a nar- 
row-minded engineer,  with  no  more  stabiltiy 
than  an  inverted  cone. 


AS  DIRECTED. 

^ I AHE  train  rolled  into  a noisy  station. 

There  boarded  one  who  caused  a sensation. 
He  sang  this  song,  in  a peculiar  style, 

As  he  pushed  himself  along  the  aisle, 

“ Hie,  put  me  pff  at  Buffalo.” 

Later  on,  the^conductor  roused  him. 

The  porter  with  some  water  soused  him. 

I heard  from  my  berth  the  words  meanwhile, 
As  they  roughly  pushed  him  down  the  aisle, 
“ We  put  him  off  at  Buffalo.” 
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LABOR  UNIONS  NOT  A BENEFIT. 


^pHE  tendency  of  the  present  age  is  to- 
ward  monopoly  and  combination.  On 
every  hand  we  have  our  corporations,  trusts, 
unions  and  companies.  Ostensibly  the  for- 
mation of  such  societies  is  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  all ; in  reality  it  is  for  the  strength- 
ening and  enriching  of  a certain  class  at  the 
expense  of  other  people.  Among  these  so- 
cieties we  may  now  very  properly  place  the 
Labor  Union.  This  is  a union  of  which  the 
original  objects  and  intentions  were  commend- 
able, but  which  now,  in  the  process  of  time 
and  development,  has  proved  itself  a burden 
and  an  injury.  Yet  it  is  clothed  in  the  veil  of 
hypocrisy  and  founded,  apparently,  on  prin- 
ciples and  reasons  so  plausible  and  persuasive 
that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  believe  that 
anything  but  benefit  could  result  therefrom. 

The  first  labor  union  in  this  country  was 
established  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  its  avowed  intention  being  the  edu- 
cation of  the  laborer,  the  protection  of  his 
interest  against  capital’s  power  and  greed,  and 
the  general  improvement  of  his  condition. 
All  of  this  is  praiseworthy  and  desirable  from 
every  point  of  view.  But  the  conditions  then 
were  widely  different  from  what  they  are 
now.  At  that  time  a new  nation  was  in  pro- 
cess of  formation  and  the  tremendous  resour- 
ces of  the  country  were  just  beginning  to 
develop,  hence  the  essentials  necessary  to  the 
improvement  of  the  laborer’s  condition  were 
not  wanting,  namely,  plenty  of  work,  a scarcity 
of  workmen  and  a large  and  sure  profit  to  the 
capitalist  or  manufacturer. 

Nowall  is  changed.  From  the  insufficiency 
of  a small  supply  we  have  passed  over  into 
the  abundance  and  surfeit  of  vast  hordes  of 
cheap  foreign  labor.  The  men  out  of  work 
today  well  deserve  the  name  of  the  “ army  of 
the  unemployed.”  And  from  the  lack  of 
money  to  invest  in  large  interest-bearing 
securities,  we  have  come  to  a scarcity  of  safe 
investments  into  which  the  capitalist  dare  put 


his  wealth.  Under  such  conditions  each  work- 
man must  stand  or  fall  on  his  own  individual 
merit,  and  all  efforts  must  end  disastrously 
which  attempt  to  destroy  his  individual  per- 
sonality. Yet  this  is  what  the  labor  union 
does.  The  moment  a man  joins  one  he  is  no 
longer  a free-thinking,  a free-acting  person. 
He  no  longer  belongs  to  himself.  He  is  now 
the  property  of  the  union,  and  must  think, 
act  and  work  through  it.  Whatever  the  heads 
of  the  union  declare  that  is  their  law.  Often 
the  poor  workman  is  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, his  wife  and  family  compelled  to 
undergo  the  sufferings  of  poverty,  cold, 
hunger,  and  sometimes  death,  for  no  other 
reason  than  merely  to  satisfy  the  spite  or  mis- 
guided ambition  of  some  labor  reformer. 

Another  consequent  evil  arising  from  labor 
unions,  which  of  itself  is  almost  enough  to 
condemn  them,  is  that  lawless,  disgraceful 
bloodthirsty  behavior  of  a mob  of  workmen, 
which  masquerades  under  the  name  of  “strike.” 
It  is  a significant  fact  that  the  first  strike  of  any 
importance  in  this  country  did  not  occur 
until  after  the  organization  of  the  first  labor 
union.  It  is  also  very  suggestive  that  of  the 
great  number  of  strikes  on  record,  very  few 
if  any,  have  terminated  successfully,  even  for 
the  strikers  themselves.  Apart  from  the  loss 
of  human  life  and  the  wanton  destruction  of 
wealth  and  property  accompanying  all  labor 
strikes,  there  are  sown  seeds  of  discontent, 
violence  and  anarchy,  which,  finding  lodg- 
ment in  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  people,  may 
grow  there,  and  finally  at  some  future  day 
burst  forth  in  all  the  fury  of  the  French 
“ Reign  of  Terror.” 

Moreover,  what  are  known  as  sympathetic 
strikes  frequently  occur  on  a gigantic  scale, 
thus  throwing  men  out  of  work  who 
acknowledge  no  grievance,  who  would  gladly 
remain  employed  even  at  reduced  wages,  and 
who  must  find  work  if  they  hope  to  maintain 
their  families  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  common 
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necessities  of  life.  Yet  because  the  magnates 
of  the  union  saw  fit  to  order  them  on  a strike 
out  of  sympathy  for  fellow  workmen  some 
several  hundred  miles  away,  then  strike  they 
must.  And  now  while  the  workmen  and 
their  families  are  suffering  the  ills  of  poverty 
through  being  out  of  employment,  do  not 
imagine  that  the  man  who  so  heroically 
ordered  them  out  is  undergoing  similar  pun- 
ishment. If  it  were  so  there  would  be  a much 
quicker  termination  to  these  strikes,  which 
are  so  disastrous  to  all. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  a man’s  labor  is 
his  stock  in  trade,  and  perishable  at  that. 
And  whenever  a man,  through  lack  of  em- 
ployment, misses  an  opportunity  of  disposing 
of  a day’s  labor  to  advantage,  then  he  has 
lost  a certain  portion  of  his  material  wealth, 
which  he  never  can  regain. 

Again,  some  of  the  principles  of  labor 
unions  are  unjust  and  have  a socialistic  ten- 
dency, restricting  to  a great  extent  the  right 
of  the  individual.  In  dictating  to  the  mem- 
bers how  many  hours  a day  they  shall  work, 
when  they  shall  stop  and  when  begin,  and 
how  much  remuneration  they  shall  receive, 
the  labor  union  assumes  a prerogative  which 
belongs  fundamentally  to  each  individual 
himself.  And  in  attempting  to  dictate  to  the 
employer  or  capitalist  what  wages  he  shall 
pay  his  workmen,  it  steps  beyond  the  bounds 
of  common  sense  into  the  realm  of  absurdity, 
and  when,  as  frequently  happens,  the  strikers 
try  by  violence  to  prevent  non-union  work- 
men from  taking  their  places,  they  are  guilty 
of  crime.  But  it  is  really  not  the  strikers 
after  all,  but  the  union  which  ordered  them 
out.  The  fundamental  principle  of  this 
country,  and  that  on  which  our  glory  depends, 
has  always  been  the  freedom  and  right  of  the 
individual.  And  the  greatness  of  our  nation 
and  its  wonderful  progress  along  the  lines  of 
art,  civilization  and  science,  have  been  due, 
not  to  the  assimilation  of  every  person  into  a 
homogeneous,  easily  molded  mass  of  humanity, 
but  to  the  fact  that  the  government  so  easily 


grants  patents  to  inventors,  encouraging  and 
protecting  individual  efforts  of  every  kind, 
thus  developing  the  highest  qualities  and 
character  of  man. 

Moreover,  is  it  just  for  any  union  or  com- 
pany of  men  to  dictate  to  a capitalist  who  has 
invested  all  his  money  in  a ceitain  enterprise, 
what  his  profits  shall  be?  The  capitalist  runs 
the  risk  of  losing  all  that  he  owns,  he  has  the 
worry  and  care  of  the  business.  Often  when 
the  day  workman  is  home  and  enjoying  the 
peaceful  rest  of  healthy  slumber,  the  mind  of 
his  employer  is  racked  with  business  cares 
and  anxieties.  Perhaps  the  money  that  he 
has  invested  in  the  business  represents  the 
savings  of  a lifetime  of  a man,  who  by  a sys- 
tem of  economy  and  perseverence  has  gradu- 
ally been  enabled  to  control  a large  business. 
Under  such  circumstances,  is  it  just,  is  it 
reasonable  for  men  whose  early  opportunities 
have  been  quite  as  good,  to  step  in  and  tell 
this  man  what  portion  of  his  income  shall  be 
devoted  to  them,  and  whom  he  shall  employ  ? 

There  is  but  the  one  solution  to  this  labor 
problem.  It  has  to  be  regulated  by  the  un- 
changeable law  of  supply  and  demand.  The 
farmer,  the  manufacturer,  the  miner,  all  have 
to  bring  their  products  into  the  competition 
of  the  world’s  markets.  Can  any  one  imagine 
then  that  the  labor  which  was  instrumental  in 
the  production  of  this  wealth  should  not  come 
under  this  same  law  of  competition  ? It  must- 
be. 

Whether  the  final  solution  of  this  question 
lies  in  the  abolition  of  pauper  labor,  or  in  a 
restricted  foreign  immigration,  or  both,  these 
facts  remain,  that  labor  unions  are  a monopoly, 
that  they  lead  to  strikes,  that  they  are  unjust 
to  both  employer  and  employee,  and  that 
under  the  influence  of  them  or  similar  organi- 
zations, this  country  would  never  have  grown 
so  suddenly  to  take  its  rank  among  the  fore- 
most peoples  of  the  earth,  and  show  to  all  the 
world  that  the  greatest  nation  is  the  one  which 
is  composed  of  a heterogeneous  mixture  of 
free-thinking  people,  each  having  various 
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sympathies  and  peculiarities  of  living,  but  all  Hence  we  as  a nation  are  a living  forcible 
knit  together  by  the  firmest  of  ties,  the  love  illustration  of  the  truth,  that  labor  unions  are 
of  country  and  the  love  of  personal  freedom.  not  a benefit.  L.  C.  Starkey,' 98. 


A NEGATIVE  VIEW  ON  THE  ELECTION  OF  THE  U.  S.  SENATORS  BY  THE 

DIRECT  POPULAR  VOTE. 


^ I H I E signs  of  the  times  demand  a change,” 
seems  to  have  attacked  both  writers 
and  lecturers  lately,  on  the  manner  of  electing 
United  States  Senators.  Such  a socialistic 
sentence  has  many  poisonous  stings.  But, 
whether  the  opposition  is  sincere  or  not,  it  is 
nevertheless  strong  against  the  present  method 
of  selecting  senators,  and  we  feel  called  upon 
to  defend  the  existing  state  of  affairs  to  the 
best  of  our  ability. 

We  will  attempt  to  show  three  things  : 

1.  The  advantage  of  a Federal  government 
over  those  of  a National. 

2.  That  the  principles  on  which  the  sov- 
ereign people  claim  the  right  to  vote  directly 
for  the  man  of  their  choice,  will  ultimately 
destroy  democratic  government. 

3.  That  permanency  of  government  hinges 
on  Federal  bodies. 

The  articles  of  confederation  having  failed 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States,  but  two  plans  of  government  remain 
feasible. 

1.  A national  government  in  which  the 
states  would  be  entirely  absorbed  by  a central 
government. 

2.  A federal  government  in  which  the  states 
were  presupposed,  but  made  subservient  to 
the  central  government. 

There  were  many  objections  to  the  former, 
the  citizens  would  be  removed  too  far  from 
the  field  of  action,  thus  destroying  his  ambi- 
tion and  his  spirit  of  independence.  There 
being  no  states  to  check  its  influence,  the 
government  would  become  gradually  stronger 
and  finally  merge  into  a despotism. 

The  federal  government  met  the  approval 
of  the  majority.  The  state  governments  being 
in  closer  contact  with  the  citizens,  would  open 


an  easier  field  for  the  acquirement  of  personal 
property  and  renown,  facilitate  the  distribution 
of  private  justice,  and  at  the  same  time  act  as 
a restraint  on  the  central  government.  In  this 
way  the  spirit  of  progress  and  of  independ- 
ence would  be  ever  kept  fresh,  and  promin- 
ence and  safety  to  our  political  liberty  secured. 

Now,  in  its  origin  and  establishment,  our 
entire  constitution  is  federal,  but  in  the  opera- 
tion of  its  powers,  national.  The  Senate  is 
federal ; the  House  of  Representatives,  national; 
the  Executive,  mixed.  The  Senate  being 
chosen  by  the  State  Legislatures,  represents 
the  states  directly,  the  people  indirectly,  and 
renders  the  state  governments  essential  to  the 
federal.  Therefore  to  elect  the  senators  by 
the  direct  popular  vote, 

1.  Removes  the  hindrance  to  the  ever  act- 
ing forces  tending  toward  centralization,  whose 
evils  are  so  apparent. 

2.  Destroys  the  link  between  the  states 
and  the  central  government,  making  the  latter 
almost  wholly  national,  thus  piercing  to  its 
foundation  the  very  structure  of  the  consti- 
tution. 

The  argument  of  those  in  favor  of  the  elec- 
tion of  the  United  States  Senator  by  the  direct 
popular  vote  can  be  summed  up  in  two  parts, 
namely,  the  supposed  incompetent  and  cor- 
ruptly elected  men  in  the  last  two  or  three 
senators — and  the  claim  that  the  sovereign 
people  should  control  directly  all  parts  of 
governmental  bodies. 

Suppose  we  should  admit,  that  the  first 
principle  is  a sufficient  reason  for  a change, 
what  would  result? 

No  one  attempts  to  deny  the  good  results 
arising  from  our  present  method  of  choosing 
the  Executive,  and  the  Supreme  Court.  But 
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neither  of  these  bodies  is  chosen  by  the  direct 
popular  vote.  Hence  if  ever  two  or  three 
presidents  show  corruptness  or  incompetency, 
if  ever  the  judiciary  falls  below  its  high  moral 
standard,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  same 
reasons  on  which  they  base  the  proposed 
change  for  electing  Senators,  must  apply  for 
changing  the  method  of  choosing  the  other 
two  branches.  It  would  place  everything  un- 
der national  control,  it  would  place  the  entire 
government  under  popular  caprice,  it  would  be 
an  ideal  system  for  political  chaos.  Nor  is 
that  all.  If  their  mode  of  electing  senators  be 
taken,  and  if  during  a decade  this  branch 
again  falls  below  the  standard  set  by  previous 
Senates,  it  must  necessarily  follow,  for  the 
same  reasons,  that  the  method  of  election 
again  be  changed.  Is  it  not  plain  to  all,  that 
under  such  principles  all  stability  of  govern- 
ment would  be  lost,  and  that  it  must  totter  and 
fall?  Nor  is  that  all.  They  have  failed  to 
realize,  or  have  ignored  the  fact  that  govern- 
ment is  not  a period  but  an  age,  that  judg- 
ment must  be  passed  on  that  age,  that  to  in- 
troduce the  proposed  change  means  to  imply 
that  ever  since  its  existence  the  Senate  has 
been  a failure,  that  the  victories  of  Webster  in 
defence  of  the  Constitution  have  been  farces, 
that  Clay  and  Sumner’s  work  count  for 
naught,  that  the  admiration  of  Bryce,  Glad- 
stone, Salisbury,  for  our  present  construction 
of  the  Senate  is  foolishness. 

That  our  own  reverence  for  the  past  glories 
of  the  Senate  are  flitting  shadows.  Does  any 
sane  man  believe  these  ? Progress  and  good 
government  are  synonymous  terms.  Are  there 
any  who  hold  we  have  not  made  the  most  won- 
derful progress  in  the  last  one  hundred  years 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen  ? 

But  will  the  election  of  the  United  States 
Senators  by  the  popular  vote  secure  for  the 
higher  branch  of  Congress  the  greatest  states- 
men, and  for  the  states  the  best  representa- 
tion ? We  believe  not — in  fact  we  believe 
that  under  that  mode  there  will  be  more  in- 
competent men  chosen.  We  have  only  to 


refer  to  the  manner  of  selection.  - Under  the 
new  system,  the  candidates  would  have  to  be 
named  or  nominated  by  conventions — unor- 
ganized mobs  of  irresponsible  persons — whose 
votes  are  not  recorded — and  who  serve  in 
bodies  that  last  for  but  a day.  Compare  that 
with  an  orderly  legislature  where  the  votes 
are  recorded  and  whose  members  are  serving 
the  state  in  the  high  duty  of  legislation.  In  the 
first  case,  the  people  would  be  voting  oftimes 
for  men  who  least  represented  them,  able  to 
hold  no  one  responsible  for  their  dilemma;  in 
the  second  case  they  can  hold  their  represent- 
atives responsible.  Two  such  dissimilar  cases 
can  not  be  cited. 

As  the  governors  are  elected  in  the  states 
by  the  direct  popular  vote,  suppose  we  com- 
pare some  senators  and  governors.  Can  any 
one  compare  Hill,  of  New  York,  with  Altgeld, 
of  Illinois,  to  the  disadvantage  of  Hill  ? or 
Gorman,  of  Maryland,  with  Waite,  of  Colorado, 
to  the  disadvantage  of  Gorman  ? or  Murphy, 
of  New  York,  to  Pennoyer,  of  Oregon,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  former  ? Tillman  was 
twice  elected  governor  before  he  became  a 
Senator.  Quay  appealed  to  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  two  years  ago,  and  with  Phila- 
delphia and  all  its  patronage  (against  him — 
Pittsburg  and  all  its  patronage  against  him — 
Governor  Hastings  and  all  his  patronage 
against  him — yet  won  the  day.  Let  us  not 
forget,  when  we  judge  exceptions,  that  general 
principles  are  not  proved,  and  that  the  aver-* 
age  senator  today  is  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  average  governor  and  the  average 
congressman. 

Thus  far  I have  shown  that  the  proposed 
change  would  destroy  the  structure  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  stability  of  government. 

But  now  let  us  proceed  to  examine  the 
other  principle. 

The  Senate  being  federal,  acts  as  a check 
against  the  democracy  of  the  house,  and  the 
tendency  toward  despotism  of  the  executive. 
To  elect  the  senators  by  the  people  removes 
this  restraint,  and  the  whole  government  tends 
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toward  unrestrained  democracy.  Now  unre- 
strained democracy  leads  to  either  of  two 
things,  despotism  or  anarchy ; despotism, 
where  the  government  is  strictly  national  with 
strong  central  powers ; anarchy,  when  the  citi- 
zens are  on  equality  or  near  equality  with  the 
rulers.  The  French  Revolution  is  a logical 
deduction  from  unrestrained  democracy.  The 
nation  went  first  into  a reign  of  terror,  then 
voted  away  its  liberties  to  Napoleon.  Mob 
rule,  and  the  utter  lawlessness  in  riots  arise 
from  the  same  principle.  If  all  men  were 
highly  moral,  perhaps  complete  national  con- 
trol might  improve.  But  the  disposition 
toward  evil,  which  is  inborn,  leads  the  uncon- 
trolled masses  into  crimes  and  vices  which 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  man  and  gov- 
ernment. Unless  high  moral  and  intellectual 
training  precedes  the  assumption  of  power, 
the  people  at  once  fall  under  the  sway  of  the 
most  unscrupulous  and  selfish  characters,  and 
apply  their  powers  to  the  worst  purposes. 

Let  us  illustrate  more  clearly.  Democracy 
is  the  great  motive  power.  All  great  migra- 
tions have  been  based  on  it.  But  in  its  im- 
petuosity it  often  destroys  what  it  would 
elevate,  or  is  destroyed  by  what  it  would  con- 
demn. Hence  the  greatest  reforms  have 
arisen  from  it,  and  the  greatest  evils.  But 
when  controlled  by  a steadying  influence,  this 
power  for  good  is  at  a maximum.  As  long 
as  the  actions  of  a popular  government  are 
controlled  by  a federal  power,  the  jealousy 
with  which  the  people  watch  every  move- 
ment, preserves  the  public  mind  untainted, 
makes  public  spirit  general,  and  facilitates  that 
eveness  of  temper  which  preserves  the  heart 
of  the  nation. 

But  the  moment  that  the  federal  power  is 
taken  away,  the  vigilance  with  which  every 
action  of  the  government  was  watched,  ceases 
to  exist,  and  a total  revolution  takes  place. 
That  evenness  of  temper  is  destroyed  and 
public  spirit  lessened.  Everything  becomes 
lax,  corruption  and  vice  in  the  legislative 
departments  spring  out  unchecked,  the  ascend- 


ency of  the  few  becomes  supreme,  the  entire 
government  becomes  weak.  Liberty  is  de- 
stroyed instead  of  being  preserved. 

That  permanency  of  government  hinges  on 
federal  bodies  has  been  proven  by  history. 
Give  the  popular  will  entire  control  and  they 
seek  after  immediate  gratification  and  pleasure. 
They  plunge  head  foremost  into  a career 
without  thought  as  to  the  future.  That 
quality  of  foresight  which  prepares  a nation 
for  the  poverty  of  the  future,  which  enables  a 
nation  to  pursue  a settled  course  home  and 
abroad,  that  quality  of  foresight  which  is  so 
essential  to  preservation  of  government,  is 
lacking  in  national  bodies,  but  found  at  the 
greatest  degree  in  federal  bodies. 

The  great  safeguard  against  the  gradual 
concentration  of  the  several  powers  in  the 
same  department  is  to  give  to  each  part  of 
this  department  the  necessary  constitutional 
means  for  resisting  encroachments  by  the 
others.  This  policy  of  supplying  by  opposite 
and  rival  interests  the  defect  of  better  motives 
can  be  traced  throughout  the  whole  system  of 
public  and  private  affairs. 

Now  in  a republican  form  of  government 
the  legislative  authority  predominates,  hence 
it  is  impossible  to  give  the  other  branches  the 
power  of  self-defense.  Therefore  the  legis- 
lature must  be  subdivided  into  two  branches, 
the  members  elected  by  different  methods, 
and  having  different  principles  of  action.  If 
both  branches  be  elected  similarly,  the  com- 
mon object  of  self-preservation  is  destroyed. 

In  a few  words,  that  while  the  principles  of 
democratic  government  are  based  on  control 
by  the  people,  yet  this  control  must  be  modi- 
fied and  strengthened  by  auxiliary  bodies, 
where  the  passing  whims  of  a people  are 
trampled  beneath  the  procurement  of  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

The  election  of  the  United  States  Senators 
by  the  direct  popular  vote  is  then  not  practi- 
cable. If  the  general  decadence  of  American 
politics  has  contaminated  the  Senate,  the 
people  alone  are  to  blame.  We  have  seen 
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primary  elections  where  votes  were  bought 
and  sold  for  a drink  of  liquor,  where  the  right 
to  vote  appeared  a disgrace  instead  of  an 
honor. 

We  can  not  leave  this  vital  question  without 
one  appeal  to  college  men  in  particular,  and 
all  in  general.  Boss  rule  is  beginning  to  make 
America  a republic  only  in  name.  There  is 


nothing  so  degrading  as  a supine  submission 
to  political  wrongs  and  dishonor.  Hence  let 
party  lines  crumble  beneath  political  princi- 
ples, use  your  ballot  to  preserve  state  and 
national  honor,  and  the  legislative  bodies  of 
state  and  nation  will  rise  to  positions  irre- 
proachable and  unassailable. 

Ross  N.  Hood. 


r I '''HE  Gossip  has  noticed  of  late  a grow- 
ing  disrespect  of  upper  classmen,  which 
is  taking  hold  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
University.  The  other  day,  coming  from  a 
tiring  siege  of  three  hours  drawing,  The  Gos- 
sip stopped  into  “Charlie’s”  to  get  a “re- 
fresher.” It  happened  that  a Freshman  was 
in  there  when  The  Gossip  arrived,  and  seeing 
that  Charlie  was  about  to  serve  The  Gossip 
first,  remonstrated  on  account  of  his  having 
been  there  first. 

Much  to  the  surprise  of  The  Gossip,  “Char- 
lie” replied,  “I  haf  bin  here  some  twendy 
years  already  and  I always  helps  everybody 
before  a Freshman.” 

* * 

* 

The  Gossip  hears  that  Senator  Heller,  with 
good  backing,  has  brought  a bill  before  the 
State  Legislature  providing  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  some  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  Uni- 
versity. The  season  for  its  discussion  is  hardly 
propitious,  however.  The  Senate,  immediately 
after  having  its  state  house  burnt  down,  is  not 
likely  to  be  in  a good  humor.  The  Gossip 
will  spend  his  time  previous  to  the  discussion 
of  the  bill  in  fasting  and  prayer,  but  he  rejoices 
in  the  fact  that,  however  weak  our  claim  may 
be,  the  bill  is  in  the  hands  of  a H er. 


The  subject  of  alchemy  has  always  inter- 
ested The  Gossip.  He  has  given  considerable 
thought  to  it,  often,  perhaps,  when  he  should 
have  been  studying  or  sleeping.  In  The  Gos- 
sip’s chemical  laboratory,  which  consists  of  a 
kitchen  sink  and  some  empty  pop  bottles, 
some  experiments  have  been  conducted.  Now 
the  mere  fact  of  The  Gossip’s  apparatus  being 
crude,  should  not  throw  distrust  upon  the 
accuracy  of  his  results,  for  did  not  the  great 
Benjamin  discover  that  lightning  and  electricity 
are  identical  with  no  more  apparatus  than  a 
green  kite,  and  the  keys  to  his  mother’s  pantry  ? 
Did  not  Christopher  Columbus  discover 
America  in  an  old  tub  that  we  would  not  be. 
“caught  dead  in”  sailing  on  Cripple  Creek  ? 

Having  established  the  reliability  of  his 
researches,  The  Gossip  may  proceed  with  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  same.  After 
many  days  spent  in  pouring  chemicals  from 
one  vessel  to  another,  and  squinting  down  the 
neck  of  pop  bottles  with  the  glass  stopper 
puncturing  The  Gossip’s  retina  as  though  it 
were  a pneumatic  tire,  the  following  recipe  has 
been  determined  : 

2 ounces  of  pigeon’s  milk, 
i ]/z  ounces  of  granulated  hen  teeth. 

Yz  of  a basket-full  of  petrified  snake  legs. 
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Stir  well  together  and  add  sensitized  frog 
hair  until  the  mixture  has  the  consistency  of 
good  home-made  applebutter.  Let  stand  for 
two  hours.  Smear  the  substance  on  any  thing 
with  a stick  and  let  it  remain  over  night ; the 
next  morning  you  can  spend  the  thing  or  de- 
posit it  with  the  Wilbur  Trust  Company.  The 
ingredients  for  the  recipe  can  all  be  obtained  in 
the  pharmacy  at  the  intersection  of  Third  and 
Fourth  Streets,  South  Bethlehem.  (This  is 
not  an  advertisement.) 

* * • 

* 

By  a singular  piece  of  good  fortune  The  Gos- 
sip was  enabled  to  get  hold  of  part  of  the  list 
of  Senior  mechanical  theses  subjects,  which 
would  soon  have  appeared  in  the  columns  of 
“The White  and  Brown!'  The  subjects  selected 
being  so  purely  of  a technical  nature,  may  fail 
to  be  of  interest  to  many.  However,  they  are 
thoroughly  up-to-date  subjects  (if  not  earlier), 
and  The  Gossip  sincerely  hopes  they  will  not 
be  overlooked  by  those  who,  due  to  their 
special  training,  will  understand  their  true 
significance.  The  list  is  as  follows  : 

IV.  B.  Brady — The  Use  of  the  Cobbler’s  Awl  in  Un- 
tying Screwthreads.  (In  this  several  knotty  problems 
will  be  solved.) 

H.  H.  Newton — The  Disgregation  Work  of  a Pair 
of  Calipers,  as  used  to  Prevent  Vibration  in  a Return 
Connecting  Rod. 


A.  L.  Saltzman — The  Wear  and  Tear  of  a Shunt- 
wound  Corliss  Trip  Valve  Gear,  with  a discussion  of 
the  plant  at  Niagara. 

A.  E.  Yohn — The  Left-hand  Monkey  Wrench  as  a 
Means  for  Removing  Decayed  Teeth  from  a Rip  Saw. 

J.  H.  Pennington — The  Design  of  a Haystack  Boiler 
for  Shucking  Corn.  (In  the  discussion  a digression 
will  be  made  in  which  the  action  of  fog  on  turnip  tops 
will  be  exhaustively  treated.) 

IV.  A.  Megraw — The  Finishing  of  the  Square  Cyl- 
inder on  the  Lathe,  and  its  subsequent  Use  in  Con- 
densing Milk  for  Picnics. 

H.  R.  Peck — The  Design  of  a Thirteen-Wheel  Sta- 
tionary Locomotive  for  Use  on  Grades  of  more  than 
Ninety  Degrees. 

A.  A.  Finkh — A Comparison  of  the  Horse  Power 
of  a Clotheshorse  and  a Nightmare. 

F.  B.  Smith — A Calculation  of  the  Center  of  Pres- 
sure and  Sail  Area  of  a Windlass. 

L.  H.  Baldwin — The  Internal  Corrosion  of  Horse 
Troughs,  accompanied  by  a Design  of  a Mechanical 
Cow  Puncher. 

L.  R.  Lee — The  Price  of  Post  Holes  as  a Factor  in 
Determining  the  Length  of  a Connecting  Rod  for  a 
Steam  Turbine. 

F.  B.  Bell — A Graphical  Analysis  of  the  Insur- 
gent Forces  in  Cuba,  with  an  Analytic  Discussion  of 
Velocities  Produced  by  Opposing  Forces. 

J.  L.  Gross— A Chemical  Analysis  of  the  Forces  of 
Nature,  and  a Series  of  Experiments  showing  that 
Bodies  never  Fall  Up. 


EDITOR’S  TABLE. 


TT  is  a matter  of  sincere  regret  to  The 
Table,  that  at  this  late  day  when  the  foot- 
ball goal-posts  have  been  taken  down  and 
stored  away,  and  the  thrilling  thud  of  the  full- 
back’s shoe  on  the  festive  pigskin  has  ceased 
to  be  heard  on  the  athletic  field,  that  Lehigh 
should  be  called  upon  to  don  shin  guards  and 
and  jerseys  and  line  up  once  more  against  a 
rival  college.  The  editor’s  of  the  Browti  Her- 
ald have  seen  fit  to  take  offence  at  some  re- 
marks in  a review  of  Lehigh’s  foot-ball  season 
published  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Burr.  The 
Herald  becomes  somewhat  wrothy  and  very 
impetuous  on  the  subject  and  concludes  with 


a “ demand  ” (pardon  us  but  we  do  not  like, 
nor  quite  forgive  the  use  of  this  word)  of  “an 
explanation  of  this  malicious,  unjust,  and  ill- 
timed  thrust.’’  Now  it  might  prevent  serious 
complications  of  infinite  importance  to  man- 
kind in  general  to  specify  just  what  this  “ma- 
licious, unjust,  and  ill-timed  thrust’’  consisted 
of.  The  clause  to  which  The  Herald  has 
taken,  exceptions : “At  Providence,  &c.,  &c., 
&c.,  Lehigh  again  meets  Brown.” 

The  article  in  question  was  written  by  a 
member  of  Lehigh’s  foot-ball  team  and  while 
this  fact  should  give  it  a certain  amount  of 
authority  and  reliability,  yet  we  must  admit 
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that  it  also  leaves  the  article  open  to  the 
charge  of  having  been  written  from  a some- 
what prejudiced  point  of  view.  However  The 
Herald  claims  that  “the  thrust”  is  malicious, 
unjust,  and  “ill-timed."  The  Table  begs  leave 
to  deny  the  first  allegation,  and  ventures  to 
vouch  for  the  writer  that  he  had  no  serious  in- 
tent to  kill.  In  fact  The  Table  believes  that 
he  but  expressed  his  own  sincere  and  honest 
convictions  in  what  we  consider  far  from  a 
blood-thirsty  or  vengeful  matter.  The  Her- 
ald's second  charge  that  the  “thrust”  was 
“unjust”  is  another  matter.  Of  course  both 
sides  have  their  own  opinions  as  to  whether  it 
was  or  was  not  “ unjust,”  and  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice and  inter-collegiate  courtesy  and  cordiali- 
ty would  hardly  be  advanced  by  the  airing  of 
these  valuable  opinions,  so  The  Table  respect- 
fully suggests  that  we  keep  them  to  our 
respective  selves.  We  would  beg  to  suggest, 
however,  that  as  the  matter  is  of  such  far- 
reaching  importance  and  interest  not  only  to 
ourselves  but  to  all  others  w'ho  may  or  may 
not  have  heard  of  the  affair,  that  we  endeavor 
to  adjust  the  dispute  pacifically,  according  to 
the  latest  international  arbitration  code,  and 
with  this  praiseworthy  and  distinctly  civilized 
and  Christian  object  in  view,  The  Table  sug- 
gests that  we  refer  the  subject  for  settlement 
to  either  Captain-General  Weyler  or  Abdul 
Hamid. 

As  to  The  Herald's  third  accusation  that 
the  thrust  is  ill-timed  we  must  graciously,  if 
ungracefully,  admit  it.  The  foot-ball  season  of 
’96  is  too  much  a matter  of  the  past  to  war- 
rant our  engaging  in  any  serious  quarrels  or 
disputes  over  it,  or  harboring  any  ill-feelings 
over  real  or  very  possibly  fancied  wrongs, 
and  it  behooves  us  to  lay  the  matter  aside 
each  of  us  thinking  what  he  will  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  join  in  a wish  that  it  may  not  be  such 
a very  “long  time  before  Lehigh  again  meets 
Brown.” 


— McFarland,  ’88,  superintendent  water  de- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


— Mcllvain,  ’88,  is  with  William  Mcllvain 
& Sons,  manufacturers  of  boiler  plate,  Read- 
ing, Pa. 

— Cornelius,  ’89,  is  chief  draughtsman  for 
the  Wharton  Switch  Co.,  at  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

— Boyd,  ’93,  is  in  the  District  Engineer’s 
office  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

— Smith,  ’93,  is  Assistant  Supervisor  of  the 
Northern  Central  Railroad  at  York,  Pa. 

— Douglas,  ’94,  is  an  engineer  with  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  at  Hazleton. 

— Warner,  ’94,  is  an  engineer  with  the 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Street  Railway  Co. 

— Ferris,  ’95,  is  mechanical  engineer  for  the 
Laflin  & Rand  Powder  Co.,  at  Mountain  View, 
N.  J. 

— H.  W.  Baldwin,  ’96,  is  with  the  Cleve- 
land and  Marietta  Railroad,  at  Zanesville,  O. 

— Mullholland,  ’86,  is  an  electrical  contrac- 
tor at  Reading,  Pa. 

— Kautz,  ’95,  is  with  Snyder  & Co.,  at 
Moweaqua,  111. 

— Mussey,  ’96,  is  with  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works,  at  Philadelphia. 

— Yost,  ’87,  is  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Co.,  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

He  crossed  the  ocean  many  times 
Without  thought  of  fear; 

He  crossed  the  rugged  Alpine  range, 

He  crossed  the  desert  drear  ; 

He  crossed  the  busy  busy  Strand, 

Nor  trembled  for  his  life; 

And  yet  he  doesn’t  dare  to  cross 
His  little  brown-eyed  wife. 


—Ex. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


WHEN  YOU  WANT 


VIOLINS,  BANJOS, 

GUITARS,  MANDOLINS, 

and  everything  else  in  the  Music  Line,  see 
our  fine  collection. 

BEST  OF  STRINGS 

for  all  kinds  of  Musical  Instruments. 

Igp’Our  line  of  high-grade  Pianos  and 
Organs  is  the  largest  in  the  valley. 

FREI).  F.  KRAMER, 

Music  Dealer, 

544  Hamilton  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 


11).  JBefbelman, 

HERCHANT  TAILOR 

AND 

MEN’S  FURNISHER. 


Broad  and  Wyandotte  Sts.,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


1b.  B.  5acot, 

practical  Swiss 

Watchmaker. 

SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

C1RST  position  in  the  Lehigh  Valley, 
being  the  only  .... 

Exclusive  Sporting  (SooDs  Bouse 

in  the  Lehigh  Valley.  It  is  natural  to  expect 
to  find  the  Largest  Stock  and  Lowest  Prices  in 
SPORTING  GOODS  with  us.  Come  and  see 
our  line.  You  are  always  welcome. 

Allentown  Athletic  Agency,  814  Hamilton  St.,  Allentown.  Pa. 


Drug  Store, 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE, 

JACOBY’S. 

COR.  FOURTH  AND  NEW  STREETS. 

T.  KAMPMANN, 

jemeceR  and  opaemn, 

62  S.  riAIN  ST.,  BETHLEHEH,  PA. 


IV A TSON  & WA  TSON , 
Patent  Lawyers  and  Solicitors , 

WASHINGTON , D.  C. 

No.  931  F Street — 


THE  CHAS.  H,  ELLIOTT  C0„ 

College  Engravers  and  Printers, 

MU  HR  BUILDING, 

S.  IV.  Cor.  Broad  and  Race  Sts.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Announcements,  Society,  Class  Day,  and  Wedding  Invita- 
tions. Programmes,  Diplomas,  Visiting  Cards,  Address  Dies, 
Monograms,  Coats-of-Arms. 

Class  and  Fraternity  Stationery.  Steel  Plats  Engravings 
for  Fraternities. 

Class  Annuals  and  School  Catalogues  elegantly  Printed,  illustra- 
ted and  bound. 

Interior  and  exterior  Vieivs,  in  half-tone } photo-type  y ivood  and  steel. 
Class  Pins  and  Buttonsfor  Field  Day  Events,  in  gold,  silver  and  other 
metals. 

PRIZE  MEDALS  FOR  FIELD  DAY  SPORTS. 


THOS.  LAUBACH  Sc  CO., 

Jobbers  and  Retailers  in 

Fine  China,  Cut  Glass  and  Bric-a-Brac. 

IiTfpo  with  latest  improved  burners.  The  latest  designs 
mill  1 kJ  in  Dinner  and  Toiletware.  Our  aim  is  to  have 
the  largest  assortment,  finest  goods  and  lowest  prices. 

22  S.  Main  Street,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


“ALLENTOWN’S  GREATEST  STORE.” 


KOCH  & SHANKWEILER, 

Fine  Tailors,  Clothiers  and  Furnishers, 

hotel  Allen  Building,  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


WE  OFFER  THE  LATEST  SPRING  STYLES. 


F.  WEBER  & CO.  I and  Importers  of  Drafting  Supplies. 

Riefler’s  Celebrated 
Drawing  Instruments, 
Drawing  Papers, 

T Squares,  Triangles, 
Boxwood  Scales, 
“Eclipse"  and  “Sun" 
Blue  Print  Papers, 
Hardmuth's 
Lead  Pencils. 


J antes  A.  Watson,  C.E.  '84. 


1125  Chestnut  St.,  Philada.  Branch  House,  918  Olive  St,,  St.  Louis,  Mo 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


YOUNG. 


THE  LEADING 

Hat,  Cap,  and  Mens’ 


Furnishing  H ouse. 


Main  Street, 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 
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ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


Sole  Agent  for- 


Washburn’s  Guitars  and  Mandolins, 

Bay  State  Mandolins  and  Guitars, 

Dobson  and  Stewart  Banjos. 

25gBggSS55SSggBBBSBBBBBBBgBBBBBB 

A.  H.  GROSS. 

109  W.  4th  Street  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

CONFECTIONS. 

Headquarters  for  SMOKERS’  ARTICLES. 

Give  us  a call. 

J.  R.  UBERROTH  COMPANY, 

* * Upstate 

708  Hamilton  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 


intrnito. 


53  and  55  riain  Street, 


Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Elevator  at  the  Entrance. 


«Tljr  pfijmt&ott?. 

Cor.  Fourth  and  Wyandotte  Sts.,  South  Bethlehem. 
S.  R.  BARNDT,  Prop’r. 

Special  Rates  to  Students. 

©ecorattoe*  Company. 

Plain  and  Artistic  WALL  PAPERS. 

20  Broad  Street,  - B ET ET LETT BTvl,  FTA.. 


SCHNELLER  & SNYDER, 

;JFme  .... 
tEaUonng, 

No.  6 S.  MAIN  STREET, 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


SOUTH  SIDE. 


